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and activities. In other words, it repudiates the
realism that makes man's soul a part of Nature, and
the idealism that makes Nature a creation of man's
soul. It sees that neither can ^create the other, or
explain the other, and yet that neither is explicable
without the other; that they are essentially opposed, es-
sentially inseparable. The true "objectivity " of attitude
and view (which is also the true " subjectivity/' for each
term is equally applicable and inapplicable where the
opposition is swallowed up in synthesis) is attained
only when the little-self, the pseudo-subject, is trans-
cended, and we recognise Spirit as one and the same
in all men and in all Nature ; when thus the Whole,
the World, becomes self-conscious and vocal in me its
part; when I thus live with a world-life, a Spirit-life,
in which the distinction between self and not-self can
have no place; when I no longer describe Nature in
terms of my separate self, nor this in terms of Nature,
but when : Der Dichter erscheint wie ein Zauberer, der
die sonst stummen Wesen zu Sprechen bringt; dem sick
die ganze Unennesslichkeit der Welt seelisch eroflnetl

If Goethe continually bathes his soul in every sort
of experience it is not in the spirit of the pheno-
menalist, like Oscar Wilde, who resigns himself
.passively to all impulses and currents of Nature, and
is thereby drawn into the object to the loss of per-
sonality and of subjective distinctness: "Rolled
round in earth's diurnal course, with rocks and
stones and trees/' Rather he strives to draw the
object into himself, to know himself in it, and with
it, "one body and one spirit"; to view it as the
unsuspected fulness or complement of his own narrow,

1 Eucken, Geistige Stromungen, 1904.